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Smbject:  "Good  Keeping."    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, '"U.-'  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

***** 

The  old  saying:  "Good  keeping  counts  as  much  as  good  cooking"  —  always 
seems  to  me  very  pat  in  hot  weather.    Now  is  the  time  when  "good  keeping"  counts 
most,  when  you  need  to  use  all  the  little  ways  to  care  for  fresh  foods  from  the 
market  or  in  from  the  garden.    The  best  cook  in  the  world  —  and  I'm  not 
exaggerating  —  the  very  "best  cook  in  the  world  can't  make  a  very  appetizing 
dish  of  food  that  hasn't  kept  well  —  has  lost  its  looks  and  flavor  on  standing, 
or  worse  still,  has  lost  its  wholesomeness. 

Good  keeping  is  necessary  with  fresh  succulent  vegetables  and  fruits. 
These  "belong  to  the  class  of  foods  that  you  might  call  "impatient."    That  is, 
they  can't  sit  around  in  your  warm  kitchen  and  wait  patiently  until  you  get 
ready  to  cook  or  serve  them.    Not  they.     If  you  bring  them  home  from  market 
and  leave  thorn  on  the  kitchen  tab!  e  a  few  hours,  they'll  just  wilt  under  the 
strain.     They'll  become  limp  and  flabby,  or  anemic  and  stringy.    No  hot  ivaiting- 
room  for  thorn.     They  need  a  cold,  slightly  moist  environment.    You  see,  most 
of  them  are  very  delicate  in  structure  — •  lots  of  juice  with  a  very  light 
framework.     Sp  they  bruise  easily,  wilt  easily,  and  age  quickly.     The  only  way 
to  keep  them  fresh  and  crisp  is  in  a  chilly  place. 

Take  greens,  for  example  —  lettuce,  cress,  endive  or  any  fresh  salad 
greens.    We  all  know  that  no  salad  is  appetizing  unless  the  greens  are  fresh 
and  crisp.     The  question  is:  How  to  keep  them  that  way?    Well,  you'll  need  a 
good  refrigerator  or  some  other  cold  container.    First,  wash  the  greens  very 
carefully,    A  gentle  shower  bath  is  always  best  for  greens  instead  of  a  soak. 
3e  careful  not  to  bruise  the  leaves.     Discard  all  wilted,  yellow  or  damaged 
leaves.    Then  shake  the  greens  out  gently  in  a  towel  to  remove  excess  moisture. 
Put  them  in  a  covered  container  and  set  in  the  refrigerator.     They'll  keep 
fresh  for  days  this  way.     The  damp  cold  environment  actually  keeps  them  alive, 
you  see.     Some  people  keep  salad  greons  in  a  paper  or  damp  cloth  bag.  That 
works  all  right  if  you  happen  to  be  using  them  the  same  day.    But  in  a  covered 
dish  they'll  keep  several  days. 

Opinions  are  divided  about  the  best  way  to  keep  berries  in  the  refriger- 
ator.   Some  housewives  hold  that  berries  stay  fresh  if  you  give  them  the  same 
treatment  as  greens    —  very  gentle  spray  washing,  then  picking  over,  draining 
dry,  and  packing  away  in  a  covered  refrigerator  dish.     Others  say  that,  to 
prevent  molding,  berries  should  to  unwashed  and  uncovered  into  the  refrigerator, 
especially  if  you  have  an  electric  box.    You  can  take  your  choice  of  these  two 
methods.    Both  have  their  advocates. 
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But  remember  that  covering  is  the  secret  of  keeping  many  foods  in  the 
refrigerator  —  and  out.    Juicy  foods  that  would  dry  out  in  the  refrigerator 
need  covers.    You  see,  the  current  of  cold  air  in  the  refrigerator  "box  is 
also  dry  air.    A  second  good  reason  for  covering  food  is  to  keep  odors  and 
tastes  from  spreading  from  one  food  to  another.    Uncovered  butter  or  cream 
sometimes  comes  out  of  the  refrigerator  tasting  of  pineapple,  melons  or  fish. 
So  keep  your  butter  wrapped,  your  bottles  stopped,  your  dishes  of  left-overs 
well  covered,  and  the  tops  of  your  salad-dressing  bottles  carefully  screwed  on. 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  covering  foods  closely  in  the  ice-box 
are  raw  meat  and  firm  foods  like  oranges  and  squash.    Unwrap  meat  as  soon  as 
it  comes  from  the  market,  lay  it  on  a  plate  in  the  refrigerator.     (Cooked  meat 
needs  a  cover. ) 

A  cold  place  and  a  tight  cover  saves  the  day  for  such  foods  as  cornmeal 
and  brown  rice  and  other  grains  that  are  likely  to  become  rancid  if  stored  in 
a  warm  place,  or  to  be  attacked  by  insects.    For  such  supplies,  a  tight  metal 
or  glass  container  with  a  close-fitting  cover  is  a  great  protection.    Also  a 
cool  environment  is  a  help.    The  same  is  true  of  many  crackers  and  crisp 
cookies.    They  keep  their  crispness  only  in  a  tight  box  that  moisture  won't 
penetrate. 

And  speaking  of  a  cold  place  and  a  tight  cover,  have  you  ever  heard  of 
keeping  your  coffee  can  in  the  refrigerator?     That's  an  approved  practice. 
The  substances  that  give  coffee  its  delicious  flavor  and  aroma  are  very 
elusive,  that  is,  they  escape  easily  in  a  warm  place  and  in  contact  with  air. 
That's  why  some  manufacturers  use  a  vacuum  seal  on  their  coffee  and  why  all 
advise  you  to  replace  the  cover  immediately  after  use.     Since  coffee  deterior- 
ates more  quickly  at  a  high  temperature  than  a  low,  the  food  people  say  the 
refrigerator  is  a  good  place  to  keep  it  —  provided  you  have  room. 

A  tight  cover  helps  keep  your  baking  powder  in  condition,  too.  Did 
you  ever  have  the  experience  of  making  calces  and  biscuits  successfully  week 
after  week  and  then  suddenly  begin  to  have  poor  luck  with  the  same  recipes? 
Maybe  the  cake  just  wouldn't  rise  as  it  should,  or  maybe  it  came  out  with  an 
"aneven  texture.    Ten  to  one,  in  this  case,  the  baking  powder  had  deteriorated. 
You  see,  when  baking  powder  is  exposed  to  air  and  mcirjture  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  gives  off  gas  just  as  it  does  during  the  baking  of  a  cake  — 
only  more  slowly.     And  after  awhile,  it  loses  some  of  its  leavening  power 
and  a  poor  cake  is  the  result.     So  keep  your  baking  powder  can  tightly  sealed 
and  replace  the  cover  directly  after  using. 

All  these  arc  just  little  easy  ways  to  keep  your  food  in  good  condition 
this  hot  weather  —  a  cold  place  and  a  tight  cover  —  even  little  things  like 
these  are  important,  you  see. 


